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ARS'T’PAC' 1 ’ 

rT ’^ 1P patterns of teacher-pupil interaction durincr 
y irst-gra de reading instruction as a function of pupil sex were 
investigated. A total of 439 boys and girls and 71 teachers comprised 
the sample. The study involved three roaior phases: measurement of 
yeacher attitudes, classroom observation of teacher-pupil 
interaction, and measurement o p pupils* reading achievement. An 
educational attitude scale, a classroom observation record, and tests 
of reading readiness and achievement were used. The results were 
analyzed by using an analysis of variance and covariance. All of the 
teachers in this study were female, and results showed that they 
behaved d iff e rently in their interactions with boys as compared to 
girls. The interaction was related to teacher attitudes also. the 
study showed that sex differences in learning do exist ana should be 
considered in educational planning. References are included. 
(Author/NH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recognition of individual differences has been a long standing goal 
of educators, but surprisingly little research has been done on the 
dynamics of sex differences in school learning. The presence of differences 
in school adjustment between boys and girls is well established but little 
is known about the reasons. Most studies have concentrated on broad 
physical and social development and obliquely suggested the general 
differences between sexes to be sufficient to account for boys having 
greater school problems than girls. The interaction process within the 
classroom itself is largely overlooked as a possible differential factor. 

There is ample evidence that boys have a significantly higher pro- 
portion of learning and behavior disorders than girls (Kowitz, 19655 
St. John, 1932; Wilson, 1966). Nearly two-thirds of all grade repeaters 
are boys and a significantly higher proportion of boys than girls are 
classified as underachievers (Peltier, 1968). Sarason (1959) has pointed 
out that until puberty it is extremely difficult to find a pathologic or 
problem condition in which the incidence among girls is greater than 
among boys. 

Investigators do not agree if boys and girls are equally ready to 
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read, but most studies comparing girls and boys on measured reading 
achievement indicate greater achievement by girls (Gates, 196I; Hughes, 

1953 > Jackson, 1944; Stroud and Lindquist, 1942). Further evidence of 
the difference between girls and boys in reading achievement is seen in 
a greater proportion of males receiving remedial treatment in reading 
clinics. Clinic studies indicate that about 90 per cent of the children 
referred to reading clinics are boys (Blanchard, 1936; Fabian, 1955; 

McCollum, 1947; Monroe, 1932; Young, 193$) * 

It must, nevertheless, be kept in mind that the observed sex 
difference may merely represent a culturally defined phenomenon. Few 
studies have been conducted on teacher-pupil relationships to see if boys 
are treated differently than girls and if such differences are associated 
with specific teacher attitudes and classroom behaviors. While studies on 
teacher attitudes and characteristics and effectiveness are volu mi nous, 
it is rare to find studies comparing teacher characteristics in relationship 
to their effectiveness with boys as compared with girls. 

One of the few studies designed specifically to investigate teachers* 
behavior with males as contrasted with female pupils was reported by 
Meyer and Thompson (195$)* Results showed that boys received a significantly 
larger number of teacher disapproval contacts than did girls but there was 
no significant difference in approval contacts. Boys were viewed by girl 
as well as by their male peers as being involved in more situations which 
evoked disapproval from their teachers. 

More recently McNeil (1964) found evidence that the inferiority of 
young males in learning to read was the result of certain behavior 
tendencies of boys, to which teachers were unable to adapt. However, 
another study (Davis and Slobodian, 1967), found that female first-grade 
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teachers did not discriminate against boys nor did they favor girls in 
their reading instruction. 

OBJECTIVE 

The primary objective of this research was to investigate the patterns 
of teacher-pupil interaction as a function of pupil sex during first grade 
reading instruction. In the examination of the sex variable, the study 
related antecedent variables (teacher attitudes) to interaction variables 
(classroom activities) and further related both antecedent and interaction 
variables to product variables (pupil performance). 

PROCEDURE 

The study involved 3 major phases: measurement of teacher attitudes > 

classroom observation of teacher-pupil interaction, and measurement of 
pupils* reading achievement. Three instruments were used: an educational 
attitude scale, a classroom observation record, and tests of reading 
readiness and achievement. Analysis of variance (Lindquist Type VI, 1953) 
and covariance was the statistical tool employed in analyzing the results 
of the study. 

SUBJECTS AND INSTRUMENTS 

In the first phase of the investigation, the measurement of teacher 
educational attitudes, 71 of the 88 first-grade teachers (all female) in a 
public school system completed Education Scale VII (Kerlinger and Pedhazur 
1967). 

Using the median scores on progressivism and traditionalism (see 
table 1) the 71 teachers were divided into four attitude groups. Five 
teachers from each of the four groups were selected for the final study 
group, making a total of 20 teachers. For purposes of the study, the 
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teachers from each of the four groups were selected for the final study 
group, making a total of 20 teachers. For purposes of the study, the 
groups were identified as follows: Progressive, Traditionalist, 

Inconsistent-High, and Inconsistent-Low. 

The twenty teachers ranged in age from 21 to 68 years with a median 

age of 31 years. Teaching experience ranged from 1 to 44 years with a 
median of 6 years. 

The teachers in the final teacher group were involved in the second 

; 

phase of the investigation, the classroom observation of teacher-pupil 
interaction. The 20 classrooms were located in twelve different elementary 
schools drawing from a wide socio-economic range. A total of 439 children 
(220 girls and 219 boys) constituted the pupil sample. Observation of 
teacher-pupil interaction during first-grade reading instruction was 
accomplished through the use of an author-constructed Reading Observation 

ftgQprd (ROR) which consisted of nine main and three combined-scores 
categories of behavior. 

The categories of behavior were established after observing and 
analyzing common behaviors during first grade reading instruction. Each 
category was classified as either positive or negative interaction. The 
categories which constituted positive interaction were: 1. Student 

Volunteers, Teacher Calls On; 2. Student Expresses an Idea or Feeling, 

Teacher Accepts; 3. Teacher Praises; and 4. Student Questions, Teacher 
Answers. Negative Interaction included the Categories: 1. Student Volunteers, 

Teacher Does Mot Call On; 2. Student Expresses an Idea or Feeling, Teacher 
Rejects; 3. Teacher Criticizes, and 4. Student Questions, Teacher Does 
Not Answer. A third combined - score category included the total Call-On, 

lERiC 1 
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Responses which consisted of the categories Teacher Questions Student 
and Student Volunteers, Teacher Calls On. 

Three reading groups in each of the 20 classrooms were observed 
twice, once each, by two different observers. The observers had been 
trained in the use of the ROR and had acquired a high rate of interjudge 
reliability. The reading groups were defined as High-Ability (Reading 
Group 1), Middle -Ability (Reading Group 2), and Low-Ability (Reading 
Group 3). 

Since the number of children in each reading group varied an 
adjustment on raw scores in each category ivas calculated to alter the 
measurement scores so that theoretically each teacher had an equal opportunity 
to interact with each child, regardless of the number in the reading group. 

The final phase of the research took place in the late spring of 1969 
and included the administration of a first-grade reading achievement test. 

A readiness test had been administered at the end of the kindergarten 
year to determine readiness to read. Approximately one year had elapsed 
between the administration of the readiness test and the achievement test. 
Achievement test scores were analyzed using analysis of covariance with 
the readiness test as the control variable. 

RESULTS 

Teacher-Pupil Interaction 

Teachers in this study (all female) behaved differently in their 
interaction with boys as compared with girls. Significant sex main effects 
were found in five of the nine original classroom activity categories and 
in 2 of the 3 combined-scores categories. The results indicated that boys 
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were subject to higher frequencies of both positive and negative teacher 
behaviors. On the whole, teachers chose to call on and accept the ideas 
and feelings of boys more frequently than they did with girls. However, 
they also rejected, ignored and criticized boys more often than girls. 

Girls had a significantly higher interaction score on only one 
category which was primarily negative in nature; i.e., teachers did not 
ca ll on volunteering girls as often as they called on volunteering boys. 

There were no significant differences in the number of times teachers 
praised girls as compared with boys. Table 2 shows the mean scores for 
the sex main effect for each category of classroom behavior. 

Reading; Achievement 

Product variable (pupil reading achievement) results were agreement 
with most studies comparing the reading achievement of girls and boys 
(Durr ell, 1940; Jackson, 1943; Konski, 1951; Nila, 1953; and Stroud and 
Lindquist, 1942). The girls scored significant! y higher on all areas of 
the achievement test at the end of the first grade despite the nonsignificant 
sex differences in readiness to read at the end of the kindergarten year. 
When the reauiness-achievement scores were adjusted for reading readiness 
scores, the girls still maintained a higher level of reading achievement. 

The means and standard deviations for pupils' age, reading readiness and 
achievement are given in table 3. 

Sex differences in reading achievement also were analyzed by teacher 
attitude group. In both the "Progressive" and "Traditionalist" groups, the 
girls received significantly higher reading achievement scores than did 
the boys in these groups (p ^ .01 and p <_ .001 respectively). There was 
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Table 2 

Mean Scores for the Sex min Effect 
for Each Category of Classroom Behavior. 



Category Sex 







Boys 


Girls 


1 . 


Teacher Questions Student 


5 . Q3* 


4.55 


2. 


Student Volunteers Teacher Calls On 


3.30 


3.25 


3. 


Student Expresses an Idea or Feeling, 
Teacher Accepts 


8.94** 


7.93 


4* 


Teacher Praises 


0.65 


0.65 


5. 


Student Questions, Teacher Answers 


0.35 


0.33 


6 . 


Student Volunteers, Teacher Does 
Not Call On 


2.16 


2 . 56 * 


7. 


St\ident Expresses an Idea or Feeling, 
Teacher Rejects 


1.95** 


1.38 


8. 


Teacher Criticizes 


1.08#** 


.57 


9. 


Student Questions, Teacher Does 
Not Answer 


0.01 


0.02 


Combined Categories 








Total Call-On Responses 


8.38* 


7.78 




Total Positive Interaction 


13.21** 


12.01 




Total Negative Interaction 


5.24# 


4*52 



* p < .05 

** p _ .01 
*#* p <_ .001 

# p . 10 
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Table 3 



Means and Standard Deviations for Pupils’ Age, Reading 

Readingess, and Achievement 





Boys (M=219) 


Girls (N=220) 


Sex Difference 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


Age (months) 


35.93 


3.93 


84,90 


4.11 


-2.69#* 


Reading Readiness 


65.29 


15.13 


67.92 


15.26 


1.81 


Reading Achievement 












Vocabulary 


32.67 


10.49 


36.77 


8.80 


4.43** 


Comprehension 


19.05 


7.74 


22.61 


7.76 


4.93** 


Total 


51.71 


17-20 


59.35 


15.21 


4.92** 



Me 



p .01 



Scores on Reading Readiness and Raw and Adjusted Kean Scores on Reading Achievement 
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no significant difference in reading achievement between the boys and 
girls in the two inconsistent attitude groups. Table 4 gives the mean 
scores and on reading readiness and the raw and adjusted mean scores on 
reading achievement by teacher attitude group and pupil sex. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Female first-grade teachers interact differently with girls than 
they do with boys. Generally, boys receive a larger share of teacher-pupil 
interaction, both positive and negative in nature, than girls. 

2. The pattern of interaction is related to the attitudes of 
individual teachers. Progressive and traditionalist teachers are more 
consistent and extreme in their interaction behavior. The inconsistent- 
high and the inconsistent-low teachers do not follow a definite pattern 
of interaction behavior. They appear to be more flexible and more 
adaptable to classroom variation. 

3. Differences in pupil reading achievement are associated with 
differences in teacher attitudes and interactional behavior. Girls score 
significantly higher than boys on reading achievement tests when these 
pupils are taught by either progressive or traditional teachers. The 
sex difference diminishes to nonsignificance when pupils are taught by 
attitudinally inconsistent teachers. 

Several implications can be drawn in relation to the results of the 
study. It has been revealed again, as in many past studies, that boys in 
the early school years have more difficulty in learning to read than girls. 
Both teachers and teachers-in-training should realize that sex differences 
in learning do exist and should be considered in educational planning. Many 
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variables undoubtedly relate to this problem. Factors which have not 
been studied in this research— e.g. , curriculum content — should be studied 
in relation to the relative effectiveness with boys as compared with girls. 
Dynamic interaction within the classroom, one of the most important variables 
in any teaching situation, has been largely overlooked in an attempt to 
discover why boys have more reading problems than girls. This lack of 
emphasis on the classroom should be corrected with further teacher-pupil 
interaction studies. 

This research has provided some enlightenment on the actual classroom 
practices of teachers in relation to pupil sex. In so doing, the study 
suggests a re-examination of our cultural insistence on a neutral schocl 
which takes little notice of sex differences and which permits only casually 
differentiated treatment of studi-ee-on the basis of sex. 
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